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Keep Your Dogs 


FREE 
FROM WORMS 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 652 


WORM 
CAPSULES 
EFFECTIVELY REMOVE LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS AND HOOKWORMS IN DOGS 
OF ALL BREEDS AND ALL AGES. DEPENDABLE 
Nema Booklet tells you about worms 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-58-E 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Irritation soothed, healing promoted 


by using effective, mildly medicated 


CUTICURA 


NEW BOUND VOLUME OF 
DUMB ANIMALS”’ 


Including the twelve numbers of 
1938. Beautifully bound in cloth and 
stamped in gold. Ideal gift for hu- 
mane friends and for institutions of 
all kinds. 192 pages—150 illustra- 
tions. Postpaid to any part of the 
world for One Dollar. Address: OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Av- 
enue, Boston. 


Since 1832 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE— CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, 


Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Our Dumb Animals, 1938, bound volume $1.00 
Our Dumb Animals, 1937, bound volume -75 
Humane Calendar for 1939 ........... each, 20 cts. 


two for 35 cts.; six for $1. 00; $1.80 per dozen 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with 

attractive pictures and verses, six in 

Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 6% x 3% $0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth....... $1.00 and 50 ets. 

The Horse—Treatment of Sores, etc. .. $0.60 per 100 

Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 ...... iis 

320 

The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow. . mo 
About the Dog 

Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50........ small, 50 cts. 


Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ...... Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider. Free 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease .60 “ 
Feeding the eel and the Cat, Dr. 

Schneider 
Important Advice on Feeding the Dog 

and the Cat — A Supplement by Dr. 

Rudolph H. Schneider 


Humane Education Leaflets, ‘Nos.3and4 .50 “ 
What the Chained Dog Says .......... a 
“Don”? and His Boy Scout ‘Friends, 

Road Accidents to Dogs, 4 Free 
Boots’ Day, play, for two boys and three 

MBG 3 cts. each, five for 10 cts. 

About the Bird 
The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus........... cloth, $0.45 
Trial of the Birds, play, 3 cts. ea.; 12 for 

25 cts. $2.00 per 100 
Humane Education ‘Leaflets, Nos. land2 .50 “ “ 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ...... . es 
The Air-Gun and the Birds ........... _—- = 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease $0.60 per 100 
Surplus Cats 50 A 


ane Cat in Literature '50 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ..... : 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation ... eas -50 
“The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. 50 * 
I Knew She was a Lady .............. -50 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 
The Strike at Shane’ Ss, cloth, 30 cts. .... paper, 7 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
The Great Cruelty Again, Dr. Rowley .. ree 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. $1.00 per 100 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. .. 0 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. 1.00 * 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.6, Animals .50 “ 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 
The Jack London Club 
What is the Jack London Club? ...... -30 per 100 
Foreword from “‘Michael Brother of Jerry”  .30 per 100 


oe Fakes and Facts, Helen Trevelyan, 
ELEN $0.50 per 100 

Do Wild Animals Prefer Captivity ? Helen 

Trained Animals — Cruelty Disguised, 
Helen Trevelyan, 4 pp. 


Humane Education 


The Animal or the Child, Dr. Rowley .. 
Humane Education, An Activity of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, by Dr. Francis H. Rowley Free 
The Relation of the Home to Character 
Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley ... Free 
The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 
2 REP 12 cents each ; ten for $1.00 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal 
Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many 
15 cents each ; seven for $1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 15 cts. ; seven for $1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 
An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 
Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 
“Be Kind to Animals” pennants ......... 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 
cloth, 35 cts. ; paper, 15 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for 
school use) Sarah J. Eddy ........... cloth, $1.00 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals ....... $3.00 per 100 
The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
Fred Changes His Mind, play, 5 cts. each; six for 25c. 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,” 
3 cts. each ; ten for 25 cts. 
of Fur and Feather, play....... 
3 ets each ; ten for 25c. 
I'll Never Hunt Again, play 3 cts. each; five for 10 cts. 
Humane Exercises for 1939 .......... $1.50 per 100 
Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 
Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts.each;.75 “ “ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 


each, 10 cts, 


each, 10 cts. 
each, 25 cts, 


Outlines of Study in Humane Education 1.50 “ “ 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty .. * aed 


A Talk with the Teacher .............. — 6 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio 


Bookmark, with “‘A Humane Prayer” * 
A Festival of Tender Mercies ......... 
Need of Humane Education Societies and 

Methods of Forming Them ......... ap) 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ......... Free 


Band of Mercy 


“Be Kind to Animals’’ Buttons, three 

styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 

Buttons—white star on blue ground with 

gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 “ “ 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 5 ets. 


“Band of Mercy” pennant ............ 35 cts 
Songs - Happy Life, with music, S. 


Songs ~ Happy Life (56 pages, words 

Band of Mercy Membership Card ..... — 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ........ mm * 
Does it Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy .30 “ 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 
AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Low rates for summer rentals of the Films 


“THE BELL OF ATRI” 


“IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS” 


Showing work of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and its Animal Hospital, two reels 
Both available in 16 and 35 mm. Address SECRETARY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


illustrating Longfellow’s poem, 
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The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


AND Mercy TO 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1919 
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We are glad to report that the city coun- 
cil of Tulsa, Oklahoma, at last has appro- 
priated $3,000 to build a proper public 
pound. 


We greatly appreciate the kindness of 
those who have responded to our call for 
canceled stamps, and if in any case we 
have overlooked acknowledging them we 
regret it. 


The oldest horse of which England has 
any record died at the age of sixty. In this 
country, so far as we know at the moment, 
the oldest horse lived to be fifty-two years 
of age. 


Be Kind to Animals Week was celebrated 
in Sydney, Australia, from March 12 (Hu- 
mane Sunday) to March 18. In this con- 
nection the Royal S. P. C. A. conducted a 
children’s humane poster competition. 


Our correspondent in Ireland sends us 
in a clipping the following: 

“The oldest donkey in Ireland is dead. 
It was forty-two years, four months and 
some days old, and drew hundreds of visi- 
tors to Glencolumbkille, Donegal.” 


By the time our magazine goes to press, 
the names of nearly 50,000 on petitions to 
the Fox Film Company that protest the 
moving-picture known as “Jesse James” 
must have convinced the moving-picture 
company that it was more than a mistake 
to film that part of the picture that had to 
do with the horses leaping over the 
precipice. 

Two bills are now pending before the 
California Legislature which are intended 
to “put teeth in California’s laws against 
cockfighting.” The San Francisco S. P. C. 
A. strongly urges everybody in the state 
to write to Hon. D. J. Metzger, chairman 
of the Senate committee on social welfare, 
at the Senate Chamber, Sacramento, in 
behalf of Senate Bill 536 and Senate Bill 
761. Humanitarians everywhere will de- 
voutly hope for the successful passage of 
these measures. 


How Can Satan Cast Out 
SatanP 


HESE are troubled days for a sad and 

frightened world. We trust our readers 
will not think us going too far afield in 
that which follows. 

The above title, “How Can Satan Cast 

Out Satan?” was the theme of a sermon 
preached on a Sunday in March by that 
distinguished American preacher, Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. There was never a day 
in the history of this country when mes- 
sages like his were as much needed as 
they are now. Maultitudes in his audi- 
ences, which reach from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, must feel the influence of his meas- 
ured words in the thinking and activity of 
their daily life. His sanity, his greatness 
as a preacher, his ability as a thinker and 
scholar, his loyalty to the essentials of the 
Christian faith, no intelligent man can 
question. 
_In the sermon above referred to, the 
impossibility of overcoming evil with evil 
instead of overcoming evil with good was 
finely illustrated in the saying of the Great 
Master, “How can Satan cast out Satan?” 
Can we destroy war by war, hate by hate, 
revenge by revenge, poison-gas by poison- 
gas, the slaughtering of unnumbered, help- 
less women and children by slaughter- 
ing unnumbered women and children? To 
attempt this is but to establish, as Dr. 
Fosdick says, a vicious circle which will 
never end until that circle is broken by 
men’s conviction, however impractical it 
seems to the multiude, that the teachings 
of Jesus are among the supreme truths of 
history. Evil can no more be overcome with 
evil than Satan can with Satan. Good alone 
can win against evil. 

The world has never dared act upon the 
assumption that good will, the spirit of a 
great humanity and love, are mightier 
forces than all the armies and navies and 
squadrons of the sky, which appear to the 
nations of today as the only means by 
which peace and justice can be enthroned. 

It may seem wholly fanciful, but one 
cannot help wondering what would happen 


if the leading representatives of the nations 
of the world could sit about a table, and 
those with greatest wealth and power should 
say to the other less blest by natural 
resources and room for expansion, some- 
thing like this: 

“It is not because we are afraid, or doubt 
our strength should war occur, but because 
we have more than you, some of which we 
have gained by our own greed and plunder, 
that we are going to try to even things up. 
We want to play fair. We want to do justly. 
We are willing to give you much that we 
have and that you need—room to expand, 
materials that we can spare. We are will- 
ing to show our desire for peace and good 
will by this offer of ours, believing that 
only in this way, and in this way alone, 
can the hand of war be stayed and the 
world be delivered from the crushing bur- 
dens that rest upon the nations, wasting 
the substance of their people in planning 
for ever-increasing policies which in the 
end mean only destruction for us all.” 

That such a meeting of the nation’s 
leaders might be held—is it only an idle 
dream? Two thousand years ago who, then 
living, would, in his wildest moments of 
imagination, have dreamed that that once 
accursed thing the Cross would be lifted up 
on a recent Easter morning as the holiest 
symbol humanity has known? “In His good 
time.” 


The Deseret News of Salt Lake City is 
authority for the following: Meat plants 
in the smaller Utah communities where 
strict federal and state inspection is impos- 
sible, are in a deplorable condition, reported 
Commissioner David F. Smith of the Utah 
State Board of Agriculture recently. Sev- 
enty-five per cent of these smaller meat 
plants should be closed until sanitary regu- 
lations can be strictly enforced, he declared. 
He stated that diseased animals are being 
marketed for public consumption. The re- 
port contained pictures showing that many 
of the small slaughter plants were little 
else but shacks. Many of them have no 
running water and the meat is slaughtered 
in unscreened rooms where flies have access 
to the carcasses. 
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Pet Shop 


AGNES FOLLANSBEE CHASE 


Tiers and tiers of cages down a stuffy room; 
Wistful little faces peering through the 
gloom; 
Little tails that 
appeal; 
Hearts that beat with all the hope that a 

pup may feel. 


wig-wag a message of 


wooden 


Tiny 
chance, 

Wherein feathered singers wait deliverance; 

Over there a monkey clasps his prison bar 

While his sad eyes mournfully seem to gaze 
afar. 


boxes piled just here by 


Here a bunch of kittens cuddled in a heap, 
Little wise philosophers, spend their time in 


sleep; 

One, a wakeful brother, chews his tiny 
tail— 

There a lonely puppy-dog lifts a piteous 
wail. 


Small, dependent atoms, helplessly in thrall, 
Would that I were able to buy and free 
them all! 


Return of the Antelope and 
Curlew 


EDITHA L. 


WATSON 


O longer than thirty-five years ago, 

the western plains were well stocked 
with numerous herds of antelope and large 
flocks of long-billed curlew, upon which the 
farmers depended partly for food. 

With the closer settlement of the country, 
both antelope and curlew rapidly vanished 
from the scene. The only place in the world 
in which this variety of curlew could still 
be found was the sandhill region of Ne- 
braska, land impossible to plow, which 
became the last refuge of these birds. A 
few herds of antelope were scattered about 
in remote sections of the region. 

Then came the dust storms, and many of 
the farmers moved away from the western 
plains, abandoning their land, which rapid- 
ly grew over with weeds. The antelope and 
the long-billed curlew became aware of this 
fact in some manner and, during the past 
few years, have increased remarkably. 
Larger and more numerous antelope herds 
are to be seen, and the land in five states, 
which for thirty years was completely bar- 
ren of curlew, now harbors a considerable 
number of them. Unless poachers again 
decimate them, there is a good possibility 
of their return in large numbers. 

It is interesting to note how rapidly these 
species regained the abandoned lands and 
began to increase in numbers. If some dis- 
aster should remove all human beings from 
the western hemisphere, it would probably 
soon became inhabited by animals and birds, 
many of which are now threatened with 
extinction. 


Join the Jack London Club and add your 
protest to thousands of others against 
such cruelty as has been proved in the 
filming of ‘‘Jesse James,’’ when one horse 
was killed and another was in danger of a 
similar fate. 


OUR DUMB 


ANIM ALS 


“Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage”’— 
PERHAPS NOT FOR HUMANS, BUT 
THEY ALWAYS DO FOR ANIMALS 


The Rights of Animals 


JOHN P. DINNENY 


AVE wild or domestic animals any 

inherent or natural rights that we as 
human beings are bound to respect? The 
answer is, of course, an emphatic “Yes,” 
but how often does it happen that these 
rights are ruthlessly trampled upon? 

Man has been given “dominion over the 
beasts of the field.” That dominion, or trust, 
implies a rule of reason, of fair and hon- 
orable treatment which we ourselves hold 
as a natural human prerogative in dealing 
with our fellow beings. We have previously 
violated this trust imposed upon us. We do 
so, for instance, when we cruelly cage up 
animals whose natural right it is to roam 
the woods and fields as Nature intended. 
We abuse those rights when we condone, by 
act or implication, rodeos, bullfights, cock- 
fights, or other such “amusements” which 
have as their motif the torture of helpless 
animals. We kill and maim and wound 
inoffensive creatures for “fun” or “sport,” 
which constitutes one of the most scathing 
indictments to which we as trustees must 
answer some day. In toto it is a long sad 
tale of breach of faith. 


The animal world has an inalienable right 
for a Constitution, a Bill of Rights or a 
Magna Carta. In the final analysis it can 
only be engraved in the hearts of all man- 
kind, the result of love, understanding and 
appreciation of our dumb fellow creatures. 
That grand command of the Bible, “Do unto 
others as you would have done unto you,” 
has a distinct application to all other forms 
of life, and not until that millennium has 
been reached can we justly say, “I have 
kept the faith.” 


May, 1929 


Tragedy at the Zoo 


MINA M. TITUS 


ICKEY MOUSE is frightened, Mom- 
my, why don’t you get him out?” 

The six-year-old whose hand clasped 
mine, looked up with mingled pity, horror 
and beseeching in her tear-filling, brown 
eyes. I knew how she felt ...I felt the 
same, and I couldn’t cry. Everything warm 
and happy and living seemed suddenly to 
have gone cold and dead within me. 

“Let Mickey out, Mommy, oh, quick.” 

The biting grip on my hand tightened 
until her tiny nails cut my palm... I 
scarcely felt the sting. “Must I fail her, 
must I fail her?” Over and over the thought 
sang itself in my numbed brain. Always 
she had looked to me for help and I was 
this time helpless. Her ten-year-old sister, 
standing beside me, gasped “Oh!” in a 
dazed, half-gutteral tone and, clapping both 
hands over her eyes, raced down the path 
to the entrance gate of the zoo. Steadying 
my own breaking voice, I, too, turned away 
and pityingly led the younger child toward 
the far-off rabbit cage, saying, “Mickey 
can run very fast, dear, and squeeze 
through tiny, tiny holes.” 

We had stood before the cage of reptiles 
at a Maine zoo. It was feeding time. A 
live mouse had just been liberated for the 
evening meal of the writhing, squirming 
snakes. Coiling, rearing and sliding from 
shelf to cage floor, they surrounded the 
timid, trembling furry, gray ball, so weak 
and defenseless in their midst. 

With tail and infinitesimal baby paws 
curled protectively under him, the little 
mouse stared in wide-eyed fear and ter- 
ror... he knew (even as I) there was no 
possible means of escape . .. We had both 
already searched for some way out. He, 
with the one idea which God places in every 
created heart as He starts it beating— 
self-preservation; I, because I had taught 
my children to be, like myself, always 
mercy-minded and now I stood powerless 
to keep the faith with them. 

As the big serpent had reared its head 
and waved nearer and nearer, the trapped 
and shivering Mickey had slowly raised 
himself on his haunches and lifted his wee 
forepaws just as a dog sits up to beg. His 
beady, black eyes stared straight ahead and 
the tiny, light gray vest below his beating 
throat throbbed visibly above his fear- 
pounding heart. His pink nostrils dilated 
at the enemy odor of the reptiles and his 
tiny, white whiskers trembled with rapid 
breathing. Perhaps he was in that last 
moment of despair really praying to a 
little God of all wild and defenseless crea- 
tures. That, even the wisest of us humans 
can never know. 

And to see this my girls had saved 
pennies for admission to the zoo. The caged 
wild life is sufficiently heart-rending at its 
best and that day I had meant to show both 
children how unhappy confined creatures 
always are. But I had not expected any- 
thing like this to happen. Mickey Mouse— 
every child’s toy and picture-book pet. Still 
alive in the jaws of a writhing reptile with 
not a single sporting chance to escape... 


Ah! there was shudder-provoking 
thought . . . Not one sporting chance to 
escape. 
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May, 1939 
Riches 


RUTH STIRLING BAUER 


These lift my heart on sudden wings, 
Yet they are such familiar things! 

The crimson of a robin’s breast; 

The purple of a thistle’s crest; 

A fragile nest on swaying bough; 
Brown horses straining at the plough; 
A firefly’s lantern burning bright; 

A cricket chanting in the night; 

A flowery goblet lifted up 

That a tiny bee might sup; 

New lambs upon a quiet hill; 

Bright streams where cattle drink their fill— 
How much of joy my heart would miss 
Were there not riches such as this! 


“Old Tom” 


A. W. BIVANS 


LD TOM” was a horse. No human 

friend was ever more loyal or more 
appreciative of the small favors shown him 
in his daily contacts. The memory of that 
velvety lip lightly touching my cheek when 
I brought the favorite ration of mixed 
ground feed, is one of the cherished joys 
of my boyhood. 


Ordinary halter knots, slides for keeping 
doors closed, hooks that dropped into a 
staple, thereby closing the pasture lane gate 
to ordinary live stock, yielded quickly to 
his ingenuity. The only device which proved 
effective and baffled him was the chain 
thrown through the gate bars and around 
the post and over a spike on the other side 
where his sensitive and efficient upper lip 
could not reach it. After fifty years the old 
familiar rattle of that chain rings in my 
ears as he tried to solve the mystery of the 
chain’s stubbornness. Although he never 
knew, I learned from him the meaning of 
appreciation and that compensating reward 
usually follows in the path of infinite pa- 
tience and perseverance. 


He had a keen sense of appreciation for 
music, especially band music, and could have 
been easily trained as a circus attraction. 
My father turned down several flattering 
offers for Old Tom because he was not sure 
of the treatment that might be in store for 
him. He sold him to a lover of horses who 
bought him as a companion for his five 
small children. The last time I saw Old 
Tom he was a very old horse, bearing three 
youngsters on his round back while two 
others affectionately followed. When I spoke 
to him it was hard to tell whether I was 
more overjoyed at seeing him again or 
whether he was happier than I at the sound 
of my voice. I do remember that when he 
started toward me he was very cautious 
about where he placed his feet lest he 
trample upon one of his young charges. He 
remained in this family until the day of 
his death, as much beloved by them as he 
had been by us. 


What lies beyond for such members of 
our dumb animal family after their earth- 
ly career is ended, I do not know. I do 
know, however, that there lives in the mem- 
ories of such as I a profound sense of grati- 
tude for having been associated with one of 
earth’s creatures so capable of understand- 
ing that universal language of confidence 
and affection. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


“Bill,” Last of the Fire Horses 


IRENE BARTER HARDING 


HE last fire horse in New Brunswick, 
Canada, was a dapple-gray Percheron 
by the name of “Bill.” He was bred and 
raised in Saskatchewan and was brought to 
New Brunswick in 1929 to match a gray 
mare named “Doll” at the Fredericton fire 
station. At that time there were two teams 
in the station. Later, only two horses, Bill 
and Doll were used. 
They were a colorful sight, dashing 
through the city streets when the alarm 


ment, and, in February, 1938, a truck took 
the place of old Bill and his mate. 

Doll was sold. But the firemen refused to 
part with Bill. He was retired to a large 
box-stall built especially for him in the back 
of the fire station. The front of the stall 
was left open with a chain across. Bill 
could see all that happened in the station. 
Many children and adults came in to see 
him. 

When the alarm sounded and the appara- 


“BILL” AND “DOLL” SERVED THE FIRE DEPARTMENT OF 
FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK, UNTIL FEBRUARY, 1938 


sounded, with the long red ladder-cart 
rumbling behind them. In winter a sled re- 
placed the cart. 


At first, of course, Bill had to be trained 
to be a fire horse. The horses were driven 
from their stalls to the harness suspended 
from the ceiling in front of the cart. The 
harness dropped down and snapped on 
them. They were freed and driven back to 
their stalls. 

This training took place from ten to 
twelve times a day for about two weeks. 
After that the firemen would trip the doors 


‘of the stalls and the horses would come up 


to the harness themselves. Bill’s mate, Doll, 
learned from him. She watched every move 
he made and tried to imitate him. 

For a good performance they always re- 
ceived a treat of apples or candy. Bill, 
being a mischievous horse, fond of company 
and much admired for his skill in coming to 
harness, always looked for candy. He would 
even nose into pockets; and sometimes, for 
fun, he would nip a button off a fireman’s 
coat. 

When the alarm rang, the doors of the 
stalls tripped and the horses came to har- 
ness on the gallop. Bill was always anxious 
to be off. On the run to a fire he never had 
to be urged. 

One of Bill’s greatest delights at a fire 
was to have a crowd of children around 
him. When they came close to him he would 
push them gently with his nose. He never 
nipped them. Everyone in town knew Bill 
and loved him. 

As Bill grew older his coat became pure 
white. 

For ten years Bill answered alarms in 
the Fredericton Fire Department. But it 
became necessary to mechanize the equip- 


tus rolled out, Bill thought he should be 
going. He would tear around his stall and 
whinny and demand attention, as if to say 
he wanted to know all about it. 

Regularly, at ten o’clock each night, he 
was bedded knee-deep in straw, watered 
and given a forkful of good hay. While 
this was being done, Bill was allowed to 
wander. He would walk the length of the 
station to the front doors, look out, turn 
and gallop down the opposite side to his 
stall. 

Every fine day after his retirement Bill 
was hooked to a light driving wagon and 
exercised on the street. He was a very 
proud horse, and his driver, Hugh O’Neill, 
a descendant of a long line of horsemen, 
had a great respect and deep affection for 
this noble old pal of the smoke and flame. 

But a life of ease together with old age 
soon affected Bill’s health. He developed an 
incurable case of heaves.- In the fall of 
1938 his sorrowful friends found it neces- 
sary to have his life painlessly ended. 

Bill was buried on a hill overlooking the 
city of Fredericton. The firemen are hav- 
ing a stone carved to mark the grave of 
their faithful, mischievous, intelligent old 
fire horse. 

Many creatures, such as mice, squirrels, 
rats and beavers have front teeth that they 
use as drills or chisels. Like the tusks of 
the elephant, these teeth have no roots. 
They get worn down, but keep growing out 
as fast as needed. If not used on hard 
surfaces, such as nuts, etc., they grow so 
long that the creature eventually starves 
to death. Snakes carry an extra pair of 
fangs, folded down behind the others, to 
use in case the first set gets pulled out. 
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The Sandpeeps 
MARY WILDER PEASE 


All summer long the little “Sandpeeps” ran 
Along the sunny beach, where children 
played. 

They'd scamper at a shout a small boy gave, 
But it was just pretense, why be afraid 
Of boys, and spades, the playtime season 

brings 
When one can fly at will on joyous wings! 


The fall was different, somehow each one 
knew 
That when the children left a menace 
came, 
Not from the sky, or from the changing sea, 
But from a long brown rod they could not 
name. 
It had a roaring voice and when it spoke 
A yellow tongue shot forth and wreaths of 
smoke. 


The children would have grieved if they 
had known 
These blithe, swift, comrades of vacation 
days 
Would find no quarter when September 
came; 
The time of year the novice hunter strays 
Along the shore, and birds, however small 
Are but a handy target, that is all. 


I've found them on the beaches by the score, 
These little, broken, “Sandpeeps” that 
my hand 
Could cup and hold, and hardly feel their 
weight. 
Each seemed an ounce of joy filched from 
a land 
That would be desolate beyond compare 
If no deer roamed and no bird winged the 
air. 


Our readers are urged to clip from ‘‘Our 
Dumb Animals”’ various articles and re- 
quest local editors to republish. Such copies 
will be made good by us upon application. 


GOOD RESTAURANTS ARE ALWAYS 
WELL PATRONIZED 
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Wild Goose a Tame 
““Wonder”’ 


MRS. J. A. CAVANAUGH 


HAVE been told by those who should 

know, that a wild “honker” or Can- 
adian goose cannot be domesticated, also, 
that like their domestic cousins, they have 
“Jess than no intelligence.” I claim that all 
those people were mistaken—on both counts. 

These Canadian geese or “honkers” as 
we call them, pass over our farm in large 
flocks, traveling south or north, as the case 
may be. One morning I ran across a fine 
bird, almost grown, caught by one foot in a 
small steel trap. Leaves formed a cushion 
so that the honker’s leg was not broken. 
Also, I found that a wing had been injured 
by a bullet. He was apparently healthy and 
well fed and able to fight fiercely, but I 
threw the coat I was wearing over him and 
managed to free him from the trap and 
get him home. I cared for the handsome 
bird until he was in perfect shape again, 
then turned him loose in the poultry yard 
with several tame geese, expecting him to 
take flight at once. 

Imagine my surprise when he began to 
make overtures toward the tame geese and 
even fraternized with the ducks and chick- 
ens. He was well fed and seemed to recog- 
nize where his feed came from. I called 
him “Jim.” Right from the start Jim never 
tried to “hog” the feed, but waited, like the 
perfect gentleman he was, until the greedier 
ones had dulled the edge of their appetites. 
Then he ate without haste. 

By the time his injured wing was healed, 
he was on friendly terms with every living 
thing on the farm, including poultry, dogs, 
cattle, horses, and all human beings. But, 
seemingly, he never tried to fly, and I sus- 
pected that he had forgotten he knew how. 
But I was mistaken. 

One day a hawk dropped onto a small 
rooster, but before he could get into the 
air again Jim was coming in full flight from 
the far end of the chicken lot. He alighted 
fiercely on the surprised hawk. The rooster 
escaped but the hawk (a big one) got 
away only after a sharp battle, minus a 
lot of feathers. 

Jim became the best “‘watch-dog” we ever 
had. He attended to his self-appointed job 
with zest. No feathered marauder dared to 
match his valor with Jim’s. After his battle 
with the hawk Jim often flew around the 
lot and over parts of the farm, but never 
very far, and he always came back. We had 
a nice pond for the ducks and geese and he 
seemed perfectly contented, and even when 
wild honkers alighted, though he “gossiped” 
with them, when they took wing Jim showed 
no desire to follow. When honkers flew 
overhead Jim often took wing and circled 
around a few times, but always returned. 
Each time he returns I am more thankful, 
for I certainly would hate to lose him. 


As a rule, the smaller birds build the 
most perfect and beautiful nests. While 
the immense eagle roughly composes his 
eyrie of hundreds of sticks, with no regard 
for symmetry, the tiny humming-bird’s 
cup is delicately woven fern felt, moss, soft 
lichen, silk from milk-weed pods or spider 
webs, perfectly camouflaged in its hidden 
retreat. 
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The Laughing Bird 


DOROTHEA K. GOULD 


ID you ever hear a bird laugh? If you 

lived on the Atlantic Coast you would 

be able to hear these loud cries of mirth 
and laughter. 

If you looked for the origin of this great 

merriment you would see a beautiful con- 

gregation of laughing gulls, either on the 


LAUGHING GULL AT PASSAGRILLE, 
FLORIDA 


seashore sunning themselves, or in the 
water swimming gracefully in large flocks. 

The laughing gull, a member of the gull 
family, of which there are about fifty 
species, lives on the seacoast as do most of 
the gulls. They are web-footed and excellent 
swimmers. 

In spite of the fact that these birds swim 
so well their diving skill is very poor. They 
cannot dive under the water for a choice 
bit of seafood, but must wait for something 
to come to the surface. Sometimes the 
laughing gull waits for another bird who 
is a first-rate diver, to bring up a choice 
fish. Then this watchful gull will alight 
on the head of the other bird and take its 
fish away—snatch it right out of its bill. 

The laughing gulls are about sixteen 
inches long. Their general appearance is 
white with a slate-gray mantle and a black 
hood. The laughing gull builds its nest low, 
often by merely making a hollow in the 
sand. Sometimes the nests are hidden in 
tall grasses or vines. 

Centuries before America adopted the 
eagle as a symbol, it was considered a 
sacred bird by the Indians in our South- 
west, as well as Central and South America. 
Because they believed the markings on 
their wings were left by the “Great Deluge” 
both the Eagle and Wild Turkey were 
used in their religious rites. ‘Prayer 
feathers” from these birds were used in the 
celestial head bands of the men. The flesh 
of neither bird was eaten. 

Flesh-eating creatures do not themselves 
devour other flesh-eaters or carnivores. 
They prefer the flesh of vegetarians—rab- 
bits, cattle, ete. 
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The Bluebird 


H. TALBOT 


This morn at waking time 
A bluebird sang to me; 

I listened as he sang 
Upon a budding tree. 


He flashed in morning haze 
To other scenes, apart. 

The magic of him stays, 
His song within my heart. 


Air Caruso 
MARIE E. KOLZ 


MAGINE a bird whistling a tune! Not 

only whistling the tune but doing it 
beautifully and accurately, note for note! 

The mockingbird, outstanding songbird 
of the United States, can whistle a tune 
that is not very long or complicated, and 
how he loves to do it! He often fools people 
with his whistling too. Naturally, when one 
hears a familiar tune being whistled he 
thinks some person is near and may watch 
the brush or trees from whence the beau- 
tiful sound comes, expecting momentarily 
to see someone emerge. 

If no one appears in sight, the watcher 
may become curious about the whistling 
that continues to flood the air, first from 
one place, then from another. When the 
person approaches the trees where the 
mockingbird is, the whistling may stop. 
However, if one is careful not to make any 
noise he may be fortunate enough to catch 
a glimpse of the mockingbird perched on 
some branch or flying through the air, still 
whistling merrily. 

The mockingbird can keep people guess- 
ing, for he not only imitates whistling but 
also the songs of other birds and many 
different kinds of sounds. 

One may hear what sounds exactly like 
a rooster crowing from a branch near the 
top of a tall tree and wonder how a chicken 
could have gotten way up there. Upon in- 
vestigation it will be found that a mocking- 
bird is doing the crowing, and apparently 
enjoying it. Perhaps he likes a joke as well 
as people do. 

There is the postman’s whistle! Or is it? 
No postman is in sight but if one looks 
carefully at the hedge across the road he 
may see the black, white, and gray mimic 
there, a mockingbird. 

That sounds like Dad’s squeaky wheel- 
barrow but if one runs out to meet him he 
may not be there. How can one account for 
that familiar squeak? The mockingbird 
may be having a lot of fun at someone’s 
expense for there he is flying from limb to 
limb of a tree while he makes the sound 
like the squeak of a wheelbarrow—a per- 
fect imitation. 

The mockingbird may start singing while 
perched on the limb of a tree, then start off 
to investigate some tasty-looking berry on 
a bush, or something else that interests 
him—and continue his song all the while. 

The talented singer, the mockingbird 
deserves being considered an air Caruso, 
for he sings with apparent ease, his song 
bursting forth in the very joy of living. 


Please remember the American Humane 
Education Society, Boston, in your will. 
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Late Nest Builders 


ETTA W. SCHLICHTER 


HAT a busy time spring is for our 
birds! How they fly hither and yon 
gathering materials, weaving them into a 
bed for the nestlings, then spending every 
minute filling hungry mouths with food! 
But there are two of our daintiest birds 
that spend the springtime as we all some- 
times think we’d like to spend it, just 


CEDAR WAXWINGS 


flitting about under blue skies and revel- 
ing in the flowers and sunshine. 

These two exquisite little creatures are 
the goldfinch, commonly known as wild 
canary, and the cedar waxwing. 

Very different are the two. We are 
better acquainted with the goldfinch as he 
flits about in his undulant flight, singing 


‘on the wing as well as when he alights. He 


is a beautiful sight as he sways on a slen- 
der flower-stem. I saw four of them last 
summer on my yellow coreopsis and won- 
dered if they knew how well their color 
matched the flowers and if that is why they 
preferred the coreopsis to the pink and red 
and white things near by. Their black cap 
and wings and tail against the bright yellow 
of the rest of their plumage make a gor- 
geous color combination. 

Not until August does the goldfinch settle 
down to nest building. Then he and his mate 
collect grass and shreds of bark to weave 
into a nest which is lined with thistledown. 
Even then the song of the male does not 
cease, for the female does the building while 
he furnishes a musical accompaniment to 
the work. 

The waxwings are not so familiar as the 
goldfinches. They travel in flocks and eat 
berries, cherries, worms and insects. They 
descend upon a spot and stay till the food 
supply is exhausted, then off they go to a 
new feeding-ground. But lucky is the day 
when you see them alight in a tree, prefer- 
ably a cedar. After a good meal they will 
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seek such a resting-place, arrange them- 
selves in a row on a branch, as polite and 
prim as though they were listening to a 
lecture. Then you can see their rich brown 
plumage, so perfectly well-groomed, the 
black band around the head, and the red 
waxen tips of their wings. You will hear 
no song for they are almost silent. 

Not till late summer do they break up 
their companies and go off in pairs to build 
their nests in orchards or places where the 
food they like abounds. Though they seem 
the best-groomed of all our birds, they are 
content with a nest quite in contrast with 
the dainty little featherbed of the goldfinch, 
for they build with what is handy in the 
way of twigs and grass and odds and ends 
of string and feathers. 

Why do these two late nest builders wait 
so long to raise their broods? Some natural- 
ists have surmised that the goldfinch waits 
for the thistledown to make the softest of 
linings for the nest. They may be right, but 
it seems more likely that both the goldfinch 
and the waxwing wait till the food they 
like best is abundant. 

Not far from my home is a cornfield. 
Each year when the corn is in tassel, a 
number of goldfinches come and peck at the 
tassels for the pollen grains. It is inter- 
esting to watch the young birds, when they 
are old enough to fly, settle on top of a 
swaying cornstalk and utter a plaintive 
little “be-be,” as they wait to be fed. 

“Don’t rush,” say both the waxwing and 
the goldfinch. “When the proper time comes 
to bring up a family, Nature will have an 
abundant store for us to choose from.” 


Shy but Curious 
WILLIS MEHANNA 


One of our interesting and self-reliant, 
though not very common, midwest birds is 
the vesper sparrow, called by some the 
hedge sparrow. His colors are chestnut on 
head and neck, breast and sides streaked 
with dark and large chestnut spots on 
wings. The tail shows some white when the 
bird is flying. This bird is a good singer 
and sings mostly in the quiet of the even- 
ing. It lives pretty much among low bushes 
and brush piles, especially brush that has 
been piled in sloughs. These brush piles in 
sloughs often afford it quite a protection 
since it is similar to them in color. Some- 
times flocks of them take refuge in these 
piles. 

While it is rather shy of man I have 
seen the vesper sparrow wait along the 
rows of corn when I was plowing, and as I 
came along turning over the soil it would 
grab up the worms before they could get 
away. It and the big blackbird both know 
how to work a man in helping them get 
their food. It nests in low bushes and on 
the ground, usually laying four grayish 
ege’s with brown spots on them. It some- 
times lingers in the thick bushes and brush 
piles until quite late in the fall but finally 
goes south to winter. 

The chameleon possesses swivel eyes 
which whirl in their sockets independently 
of each other. One of them may be looking 
upward while the other gazes at the 
ground; or one could be watching happen- 
ings in front, while the other keeps a per- 
fect check-up on the rear. 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 


AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals, are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words nor verse in excess of thirty- 
two lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


The Hurricane and the Mass- 
achusetts S. P. C. A. 


T is rather late to mention it, but we 

think our readers ought to know that our 
state agents here in Massachusetts, after 
the hurricane, did a large amount of fine 
service in the way of helping particularly 
the poorer class of farmers who suffered 
from the effects of that unexpected storm. 
In many cases hay and grain were pro- 
vided for animals whose shelters and what 
hay and grain they had, had been destroyed, 
and everything possible was done to furnish 
at least temporary protection from the 
weather. Even food was provided for some 
of the sufferers whose small cottages were 
partially destroyed and who found them- 
selves practically destitute. 

This was certainly a humane service for 
the organization to render. 


Destroying Humanely 


Year by year unnumbered thousands of 
injured, diseased, unwanted small animals 
have to be put to sleep. From The Animals’ 
Friend, publication of The National Council 
for Animals’ Welfare, London, we take the 
following: 

“These researches have shown that elec- 
trocution may be either humane or ex- 
tremely cruel according to the current- 
strength or amperage, and it must be 
remembered that, with any given electro- 
cution apparatus, the amperage will vary 
from animal to animal according to the 
state of the coat and other conditions 
affecting contact resistance. If the amper- 
age is sufficiently high, death is caused by 
stoppage of the circulation as a result of 
ventricular fibrillation; in this case we may 
probably assume that death was humanely 
caused. If, on the other hand, the amper- 
age falls below the required minimum, the 
animal is merely thrown into a state of 
cramp or tetanization, in which it can 
neither move nor scream, and it dies 
eventually from suffocation. The only way 
to tell whether the electrocution apparatus 
is killing by the one mode or the other is 
to have an ammeter in circuit with the 
animal, and to note whether the ammeter 
readings exceed the prescribed minimum.” 
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Was It Fair? 


HE annual appeal for funds to be 

given on the President’s birthday for 
those now suffering or to suffer from that 
dread disease of infantile paralysis natu- 
rally met with a generous response. But 
how is this money used? Not more ignorant 
than the majority of people, we had taken 
it for granted that many now suffering 
from the disease would immediately and 
directly benefit. We were surprised, there- 
fore, to read that before the Third Session 
of the hearing on House Bill 3890 in Janu- 
ary, 1938, Dr. Joseph S. Wall, professor of 
diseases of children at Georgetown Uni- 
versity Medical School, was quoted as 
follows: 


“__Not one penny of that fund (the 
fund contributed on the President’s 
birthday for infantile paralysis) will 
go to buying a crutch for a crippled 
child. Not one dollar of it will go to 
President Roosevelt’s pet foundation in 
Georgia. The majority of the dollars 
in the fund will go for the purchase of 
monkeys in order that we may carry 
out proper animal research.” 


To be sure that Dr. Wall was correctly 
quoted, we have a letter from the Dean of 
Georgetown University in which he says: 
“Dr. Wall assures me that this statement 
was absolutely true at the time at which it 
was made. He also declares that he has 
not known of the allocation of subsequent 
funds derived from the nation-wide celebra- 
tion of the President’s birthday.” Dr. Wall, 
however, the Dean writes, “would like to 
clarify the statement to the effect that his 
‘we’ implied those medical scientists who 
were engaged in research on the various 
problems connected with infantile paraly- 
sis. He had no intention of implying that 
he would receive any benefit from this fund 
because he is engaged in work outside this 
field.” 


Now, without entering at all into any 
discussion of the question of experimenta- 
tion on animals, we can’t help wondering 
whether the grounds on which the plea for 
the funds was made were wholly fair. 
There must have been thousands of people 
who contributed who supposed that at least 
the greater part of the money would be 
used, as we have said, for the immediate 
and direct benefit of those now suffering. 


The Goldfish Idiocy 


So far as we know, every sensible per- 
son finds it difficult to understand how 
college students can think it smart or in 
any way creditable to their sanity to 
swallow live goldfish. Wherever this ex- 
hibition of idiocy started, it seems to have 
become quite popular among a certain class 
of students who are apparently seeking an 
education in supposedly civilized days. 


We do not believe that the fish really 
know anything like actual suffering. Doc- 
tors seem to agree that they die almost 
immediately upon entering the stomach. 
There is no law by which we could secure 
a conviction in a court of justice, for to 
prove a violation of an anti-cruelty law in 
a case like that would be practically im- 
possible. 
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The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
By His Excellency 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 
GOVERNOR 
A PROCLAMATION 
1939 


This year the twenty-fifth annual BE 
KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK will be ob- 
served throughout the nation, from April 
seventeenth to April twenty-second, with 
Humane Sunday on April twenty-third. 

While Massachusetts has always been a 
leader in organized activities for the pro- 
tection of animals, it is timely to note that 
just fifty years ago George T. Angell, here 
in Boston, started the American Humane 
Education Scciety, the first of its kind in 
the world, which has been a powerful influ- 
ence in character training through teaching 
kindness to animals, especially in the public 
schools. It is indeed fitting that in the home 
state of this national organization and of 
numerous societies for the protection of 
animals, the Governor, following the cus- 
tom of the past twenty years, should take 
official action, and therefore I, Leverett 
Saltonstall, Governor of Massachusetts, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning April 
seventeenth as 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 


and designate Sunday, April twenty-third, 
as Humane Sunday, and call upon all citi- 
zens of this Commonwealth to consider the 
claims upon us for justice and compassion 
in the treatment of the beasts of farm and 
field and forest and the birds of the air. 
Long ago Hiram Powers said that “The 
greatest need of America is more education 
of the heart.” That need exists today and 
can be met, in part, by a ready response to 
the appeals on radio, in the press, in school 
and in church, that will be made during 
Be Kind to Animals Week in behalf of those 
who cannot speak for themselves. It is 
especially desirable to have a Humane Day 
in the schools, and I ask that the teachers 
of Massachusetts, particularly in the ele- 
mentary grades, hold suitable exercises 
during or near the designated dates. 


GIVEN, at the Executive Chamber in Bos- 
ton, this twenty-first day of March, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and thirty-nine, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America 
the one hundred and sixty-third. 


(Signed) LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 
By His Excellency the Governor 
FREDERIC W. COOK, 


Secretary of the Commonwealth 


GOD SAVE THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


The Reverend James Granger, vicar of 
Shiplake, Oxfordshire, England, is said to 
have preached the first sermon against 
cruelty to animals in 1772. His sermon, 
strongly condemning ill-treatment of the 
lower races, raised such a storm of indig- 
nation that he was severely reproved by the 
bishop, denounced as a mad man by his 
congregation and told that he was prosti- 
tuting the pulpit by introducing such a 
topic in it. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


JouN R. Macomser, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 

Puitie STOCKTON, Chairman of Executive Committee, 
First Nationai Bank of Boston 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone(Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 


L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN Howarp WILLAND 
Harvey R. FULLER J. RoBert SMITH 
Davip A. BOLTON 


County Prosecuting Officers 
HerRMAN N. DEAN, Boston Middlesex and Norfolk 
Frep T. VicKERS, Wenham Eastern Essex 
WILLIAM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
JoseEPH E. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
Frep F. HALL, Springfield 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester Worcester 
CHARLES E. Brown, Attleboro, Bristol and Plymouth 
Haro_p G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 
Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. Kinc HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 

W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 

Other Small Animal Shelters of M. S. P. C. A. 

Boston, 170-184 Longwood Avenue 

Springfield, 53-57 Bliss Street 

Pittsfield, 224 Cheshire Road 

Attleboro, 3 Commonwealth Avenue 


Hyannis, State Road, Rte. 28, Centerville 
Wenham, Cherry Street 


Taunton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—MRS. 
Howarp F. Woopwarp, Pres.; Mrs. THos. H. CAs- 
WELL, Sec. 


Northampton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mkrs. 
F. E. Dow, Pres.; Miss JANE BIGELOow, Treas. 


Great Barrington Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.— 
CouNTESS CARDELLI, Pres.; Mrs. DoNALD U. WorTH- 
INGTON, Treas. 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mrs. EDITH WASHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. GEORGE D. CoLpas, Ch. Work 
Com. First Tuesday. 


Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. DoNALp C. 
Kisse, Pres.; Mrs. HERBERT T. PAYNE, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 


Winchester Branch Auxiliary —Mrs. RICHARD S. 
TAYLOR, Pres.; Mrs. JOHN HAMILTON CLARKE, Treas. 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF MASS. S. P. C. A. 


Miles traveled by humane officers.. 15,501 
Cases investigated ........ 

Animals examined 

Animals placed in homes 

Lost animals restored to owners.. 

Number of prosecutions 

Number of convictions 


Horses humanely put to sleep.... 
Small animals humanely put to sleep 1,482 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
put to sleep 
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PROSECUTING OFFICERS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS S&S. P. C. A. 


ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief of Staff 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Asst. Chief 
E. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.m. 
G. B. SCHNELLE, v.M.p. 
T. O. MUNSON, v.m.p. 
Cc. L. BLAKELY, v.M.p. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 


Telephone 4-7355 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
A. R. EVANS, V.M.D. . L. SMEAD, D.V.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR MARCH 


At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Cases entered in Hospital 
Cases entered in Dispensary 
Operations 


At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 


Cases entered in Hospital 
Cases entered in Dispensary 
Operations 


Totals 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 
1, 1915 
Dispensary cases 423,044 


592,845 


Endowed stalls and kennels are needed 
in the Angell Memorial Animal Hos- 
pital. Payments of thirty-five dollars 
for a kennel or seventy-five dollars for 
a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of 
permanent endowment upon application. 


Robert L. Dyson 


HE Worcester Sunday Telegram of 

March 19 last contains a very appreci- 
ative article, with portrait, of Robert L. 
Dyson, for 39 years a district officer of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. Mr. Dyson holds 
the record, in point of years of service, of 
any employee of the Society. Here are two 
paragraphs from the review of his career, 
which occupied several columns in the 
Telegram: 

“He has for 39 years kept a watchful 
eye over all the county for any violation of 
the public trust. The mere fact that Mr. 
Dyson was on the job and apt to turn up 
anywhere in Central Massachusetts, often 
at the most unexpected moment, was in 
itself a restraining influence which even 
today is appreciated. 

“While not alone responsible for the 
marked improvement registered during the 
last few decades in the care and treatment 
of our once much abused and neglected 
friends, the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals is certainly justified in 
taking an important share of the credit. 
So is the veteran and kindly but ever 
vigilant Mr. Dyson.” 


Police Dogs 


A dog of any breed is a police dog when 
trained for police work. The German shep- 
herd, now used for police work, is commonly 
known as the police dog in spite of the fact 
that the Labrador retriever has been proved 
by the only tests ever conducted on a prac- 
tical and extensive basis to be the best breed 
for police work. For some reason black 
German shepherds are commonly referred 
to improperly as Belgian shepherds. There 
is, however, a Belgian sheep dog which is 
rarely seen in this country. It may be black, 
but not necessarily so, and either long- 
haired or short-haired. 
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PEACE ON EARTH, 

KINDNESS, JUSTICE] G 

AND MERCY TO b 

Every LivinG 

CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


JOHN R. MAcomBer, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 


Puitip StocKTon, Chairman of Executive Committee, 
First National Bank of Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Luis Pareja Cornejo............... Ecuador 
Charies A. France 
Leonard T. Hawksley............. Italy 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe........... Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton........ Madeira 
Mexico 
Spain 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning........... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 
Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 


Field Representatives 
Dr. Wm. F. H. Wentzel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR MARCH, 1939 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 618 
Number of addresses made, 325 
Number of persons in audiences, 71,396 


The Seeing-Eye Dogs 


Morristown’s famous Seeing-Eye reports 
that during the past year 105 dogs were 
turned over to blind persons: that at least 
125 dogs will be training within the next 
year, 96 blind persons having already been 
accepted as eligible students. In order to 
obtain instructors for their staff, the Seeing- 
Eye board of trustees approached colleges 
and universities last spring, explaining the 
possibilities of the Seeing-Eye as a career. 
In response, 150 applications were received 
for the position of apprentice instructors. 
The institution now has an active member- 
ship of 12,284. —Dogdom 
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An Editorial from the 
‘*Boston Traveler” 


ELOW is the fine tribute paid to Super- 

intendent Fallon, of the Boston Police 
Department, by the editor of the Boston 
Traveler. If all the police superintendents 
of the country would take this stand they 
would win the hearty gratitude of the entire 
public. 


Steadfast foe of hit-run drivers is Supt. 
Fallon of the Boston police department, 
yet he has time to give attention to the 
plight of animals hit by automobile drivers. 

Supt. Fallon has ordered prosecution of 
drivers who fail to slow down when 
approaching animals crossing streets. 

Many animals are killed through no 
fault of the driver. The least any driver 
should do is stop, try to aid the animal, 
and report the incident to a police station. 


Annual Humane Meeting 


The annual convention of the American 
Humane Association will be held this year 
in its home city, Albany, N. Y., from Sep- 
tember 11 to 15. During this period the new 
headquarters of the Association, at 135 
Washington Avenue, will be formally dedi- 
cated. As Albany is within easy reach of 
many humane societies it is expected that 
there will be a record-breaking attendance. 
The Association has held its convention 
only once before in Albany, in 1902. 


Brookgreen Conference 


The sixth annual Brookgreen Welfare 
Conference, sponsored by Seymour Carroll, 
field worker of the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, was held March 7 at Brook- 
green School, Brookgreen, S. C. The primal 
purpose is to help others to be able to help 
themselves. Addresses on vocational train- 
ing were given by specialists at the morn- 
ing session. Other periods were devoted to 
talks on humane and Christian education. 
At noon President Benjamin R. Hubert of 
Georgia State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Savannah, gave the principal ad- 
dress, “Believe in the South.” Humane 
literature and bulletins from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture were distributed gen- 
erously. During the day medical and 
dental clinics were held under the direction 
of competent surgeons, dentists and nurses. 
Several hundred people received physical 
examinations and treatments. 


Sydney’s New Home for 
Dogs 

During Be Kind to Animals Week the 
new King Edward Home for stray dogs 
was opened in Sydney, Australia. This 
institution brings into prominence the in- 
tensive work entailed in dealing with the 
problem of the unwanted animal population 
of that city of more than a million and a 
quarter of humans. Nearly 20,000 dogs and 
approximately as many cats pass through 
the Home each year. Many other animals 
and birds are also dealt with, such as 
wallabies, sheep, goats and the like, as well 
as various wild and domesticated birds. 
This is all very interesting and educational. 
The “Week” is steadily girdling the world. 
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American Fondouk, Fez 


Report for February — 28 Days 


Daily average large animals 58.3 
Forage for same $26.97 
Put to sleep 12 1.16 
Transportation 1.41 
Daily average dogs 4.7 
Forage for same 1.98 
Wages, grooms, watchmen, etc. 55.63 
Superintendent’s salary 100.00 
Veterinaries’ salaries 11.92 
Motor ambulance upkeep 27.56 
Motor bicycles upkeep 0.96 
Sundries 76.56 
Actual operating expenses $304.15 


Entries: 5 horses, 12 mules, 70 donkeys. 

Exits: 4 horses, 7 mules, 52 donkeys. 

Outpatients treated: 94 horses, 65 mules, 57 don- 
keys, 4 dogs. 

Other Fondouks visited: 70, all native Fondouks. 

SUPERINTENDENT’S NOTES: 546 cases investi- 
gated, 5,114 animals seen, 558 animals treated, 58 
animals hospitalized by us from above, 97 Arab bits 
and pack-saddles (infected) destroyed. 


MARCH 38. Yesterday morning I received the visit 
of Dr. Laban, head of the Services de l’Hygiene of 
Fes, who was not very happy to hear what I told 
him about the native fondouks’ indescribably filthy 
condition, as it is his work to keep an eye on the 
condition of the native fondouks and stables in the 
Medina and Fez Jedid. I invited him to make an 
inspection with me in the Medina, and we went at 
once and inspected, with two inspectors, about 40 
native fondouks. Dr. Laban ordered three fondouks 
to be closed, about 10 will be repaired and paved and 
all native fondouks will be white-washed regularly. 

As most of these fondouks belong to the Service 
des Habous, Dr. Laban told me he will send my letter 
to Mr. Lemaire, head of Service des Habous at Rabat, 
asking him to have all fondouks repaired us soon as 
possible, 


G. DELON, Superintendent 


Hudson County S.P.C. A. 


NE of the most active organizations in 

the east is the Hudson County District 
S. P. C. A., of Jersey City, N. J., of which 
Miss J. D. Jaccard is the efficient president. 
Her report for last year shows that 18,193 
animals, of which 9,666 were cats and 8,452 
dogs, were received at the shelter. More 
than a thousand dogs were placed in good 
homes. Complaints of cruelty, involving 
29,586 animals, were received from various 
sections of the county and investigated. 
During the year 2,034 members were en- 
rolled in the Junior Department, making 
the total membership 25,303. This is a re- 
markable record and is credited to the 
hearty co-operation of the school teachers 
of the county. 


A Humane Governor 


A gracious and worthy tribute was paid 
to Frank Fitzgerald, late Governor of 
Michigan, by the International Humane 
Education Foundation which plans to erect 
a bronze plaque in the State Capitol, me- 
morializing the late Governor’s action to 
defeat a bill legalizing docking horses’ tails 
for show purposes. Truman T. Pierson, 
president of the Foundation said: 

“In the death of the Governor, the hu- 
mane cause lost a friend. In desperation, 
we sought the executive. He told us of his 
delicate position in not wanting to tell the 
senate its business. ‘But,’ he said, ‘your 
cause is just. I cannot conceive of such a 
measure passing. Horses are noble crea- 
tures. Let’s spare them all the pain we 
can.’ ” 

The Foundation also ordered the names 
of Gov. Fitzgerald and the fourteen sena- 
tors who voted against the tail-docking bill 
inscribed on its rolls of honorary member- 
ship. 
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Paradox, the Cat 
RUTH STEWART SCHENLEY 


“I,” said the cat, “was a god in Egypt, then, 

Thousands of years ago. 

It now appears that mice and men 

Have brought me low. 

Be not deceived, the life that idols lead— 

Ambrosia and silk 

And sacrifice—is wearying. I much prefer 
to feed 

On love and milk. 


“T count my crowns and thrones well lost. 
You stroke my fur. 

It’s nicer nowadays to be petted and bossed, 
For gods can’t purr. 

It was no sorry trade—godhead for bliss. 
I'll not repent, 

Lying before your fire like this 

I am content.” 


The Empire-Building Cat 
LUCILE ANDERSON 


T was past bedtime but the New Eng- 

land school teacher could not sleep. He 
kept thinking of the conversation he had 
taken part in that evening. It was at the 
dinner table that someone had laughingly 
suggested that he should put his Yankee 
mind to work on the problem of inventing 
an easy way to separate cotton fiber from 
the seed. 

As Schoolmaster Whitney was about to 
give up the problem he heard a commotion 
in the yard. He leaned out the window to 
see what was causing the disturbance. 
There he saw a crate of chickens. The 
front of the crate was made of slats to 
allow the air to circulate freely. Through 
these slats a hungry cat was reaching for 
a supper of chicken meat. But every time 
she reached in back came her paws with 
nothing but feathers hanging from her 
claws. 


Like a flash Whitney decided that he 
might solve the problem of separating the 
cotton fibre from the seeds. He, the school- 
master, had found his problem solved by 
a cat! He would simply pull the fibers 
through openings too small to allow the 
seeds to pass. 


The next morning Eli Whitney went 
down to the plantation blacksmith shop and 
set to work. As he neared success he gave 
up teaching to devote all his time to his 
invention. He wrote to his father that “It 
makes the labor fifty times less without 
throwing any class of people out of 
business.” 

He made many further improvements in 
the machine, but failed to become rich be- 
cause people copied his work without paying 
him for it. However his engine built the 
cotton empire of the South. It made the 
Southeners averse to freeing their slaves. 
It increased the number of manufacturing 
towns in England and in New England. 
Thousands were given work manufactur- 
ing the tools needed to cultivate the cotton 
and to spin the fibers into thread. 


Whitney called his invention the cotton 
engine. Cotton pickers shortened the name 
to gin so that today we have in every 
Southern town not a cotton engine but a 
cotton gin, 
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“Bring-Em-Back-Alive-Hibiscus” 


From a broadcast by THORNTON W. BURGESS, over Station WSPR, 
Springfield, Mass., February 21, 1939 


HILE most cats are natural born 
hunters, some are better hunters 
than others. Recently I read in a 
newspaper an account of the exploits of the 
master hunter among all cats. It was a 
good story but it strained my credulity. 
So I checked up on it and I found that it 
was all true, every word of it. What is 
more I now have seen a recent photograph 
of the cat, “Bring-’Em-Back-Alive-Hibis- 
cus,”otherwise known as “Mickey,” cham- 
pion rabbit hunter of Fishers Island. When 
you have heard the story I think you will 
agree with me that that is altogether too 
modest, and that champion Rabbit Catcher 
of the World is not too much to claim. 
Bring-’Em-Back-Alive is a handsome 
yellow-and-white, sixteen-and-a-half-pound 
tomcat with a passion for collecting rabbits, 
wild cottontail rabbits, and bringing them 
home alive and unhurt. It is estimated that 
in the last two years he has brought home 
and liberated not less than 150 rabbits of 
all ages and sizes from small bunnies just 
beginning to run around to full-grown 
cottontails. This estimate is based on a 
careful count and record kept from June 
20 to December 31 last year. In that period 
seventy-three rabbits were brought in. So 
the estimate for the two full years is really 
conservative. One night last summer he 
brought in eight. That is tops so far. 
Mickey is the pet of two boys, James and 
Richard Baker, who are among the all- 
year residents on Fishers Island off New 
London. Three summers ago they had an- 
other pet, a big brown rabbit. Mickey and 
the rabbit became pals. They played to- 
gether on the lawn for hours at a time. 
When they grew tired they would lie down 


side by side and doze. Often Mickey’s head 
would rest on the rabbit’s flank. At the end 
of the summer the rabbit died. Mickey was 
disconsolate. For a time he roamed about 
the house apparently looking for his lost 
pal. It was a little later that he began to 
bring home live rabbits. Like all cats he 
does most of his hunting at night. The win- 
dow of the boys’ room on the second floor 
is left open and by way of this Mickey goes 
and comes. Getting his captives up to that 
dormer window is a feat in itself. Carry- 
ing the rabbit by the scruff of the neck or 
the loose hide of the back, Mickey climbs a 
trumpet vine to the roof on an ell. “This,” 
Mr. Baker writes me, “has a long slightly 
sloping roof over which he travels, then 
up the valley and down to the dormer.” 


Once inside he takes the rabbit down to 
the living room. If Mr. Baker has not re- 
tired Mickey lays the rabbit at his feet and 
walks away, or if Mr. Baker holds out his 
hand the rabbit is given to him. If no one 
is about Mickey turns his captive loose. If 
the family is abed he occasionally takes one 
up to Mr. Baker’s bedroom. When the latter 
gets up in the morning he can always tell 
if Mickey has had a successful hunt in the 
night for the cat runs to him and excitedly 
leads the way to where the rabbit is. The 
rabbits are taken to remote parts of the 
island and liberated. They are never hurt 
in any way. It is the neighbors who have 
dubbed Mickey “Bring-’Em-Back-Alive-Hi- 
biscus.” Well, folks, that cat is my idea of a 
real sportsman. He loves to hunt, gets all 
the fun of matching his skill against the 
wits of those he hunts, knows the final 
thrill of success, and doesn’t find it neces- 
sary to kill. 


MILFORD (MASS.) CAT ADOPTS SQUIRRELS 


While walking through the woods near his home, Charles Guidali of Milford, 
Mass., came across a nest of squirrels that had been abandoned by their mother. He 
brought the squirrels home and they were immediately adopted by the family cat. 
The photograph, taken by John Sheahan, shows the cat and her new family. 
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“Billy,” an All-round Dog 
EVA BRINKER 


AST summer while visiting in the 
beautiful Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont, I made the acquaintance of “Billy.” 


“BILLY,” A CANINE PARAGON 


You might think by a glance at his picture 
that Billy is just an unusually handsome 
skye; but you would be far wrong,—Billy 
is a half dozen different kinds of dog in 
one. 

To begin with, Billy is a shepherd dog,— 
if not by blood, then by instinct. When the 
neighbor’s sheep or cows got loose last 
summer and into the fields of Billy’s owner, 
it was only necessary to say, “Cows, Billy!” 
and Billy would rush out and chase them 
off. He was wise enough not to dash at 
them at random; but he would run round 
them in a semicircle, barking fiercely until 
they had gone home through the break in 
the fence. Then proud as a peacock, Billy 
would return to the house for the praise he 
never failed to get. Every one took time 
out to tell him what a fine dog he was. And 
how he appreciated it! 

Next, Billy is a watch dog. Every few 
minutes during the afternoon, Billy would 
trot down to the road, a distance of 200 
feet, and bark furiously. If any one was 
thinking of doing harm to this place, he 
had better change his mind at once, said 
Billy. After this general warning to the 
world, he would return and sit down with 
an important manner near my feet. Once 
he even interrupted a game with his ball to 
trot down to the road and give warning. I 
called after him as he left, but he only 
looked back without altering his course. In 
a minute he came back, took the ball in his 
mouth and begged me to resume the game. 
My hostess tells me Billy always does this 
when a woman is alone in the house. A 
man, he seems to think, can take care of 
himself. 

Third, Billy is the finest playfellow any- 
body could imagine. Always ready for a 
game and with the keenest sense of fun I 
have ever discovered in an animal. He 
played several games but his favorite 
seemed to be a tug of war with whoever he 
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could inveigle into taking one end of a rope. 
He would lay the rope at your feet and 
then look up at you with such a good 
natured, rollicking, come-and-get-it air that 
it was difficult to refuse. In case he couldn’t 
find any one willing to play, he would play 
with himself like a kitten, rolling over and 
over and shaking the rope 
in his jaws while he growled 
in mock fierceness. 

Fourth, Billy is a _ re- 
triever. He retrieves his 
master’s s lippers every 
evening and lays them at 
his master’s feet. 

Billy is a nurse in case 
of sickness. He’ll forego 
games and walks with the 
healthy members of the 
family to lie all day at the 
foot of the bed of an ill 
friend. Ordinarily on hear- 
ing the words, “Good night, 
Billy,” he’ll go to the cellar 
door, knowing that this is 
his dismissal for the night. 
But when he is watching by 
the bedside of a sick friend, 
he’ll pretend he doesn’t hear 
and will stay there all night 
unless actually foreed to 
leave. 

Last and best of all, 
Billy is a friend, ready to 
defend, to help, to do any- 
thing for you that any human friend will 
do, in so far as his dog nature can under- 
stand. 


In Memory 
NELL GRIFFITH WILSON 


Here lies a little dog at rest 
Upon a hillside’s gentle slope, 
A little dog who shared a part 
Of tenderness and love and hope; 


A little dog whose span of life 

Upon this lovely earth was brief, 
And yet whose happy being stirred 

A lonely heart to love ... and grief; 


Who asked no more than just to know 
A kindly hand and simple fare, 

But whose adoring eyes bespoke 
Devotion that was deep and rare; 


Whose merry antics brought a smile, 
And ringing bark would strive to say 
The joy he knew in welcoming 
His master at the close of day. 


Here lies a little dog at rest, 

So brief his life, and yet his part 
In living was not small, for still 

He holds a place in someone’s heart. 


A Prayer 


However humble the place I may hold 
On the lowly trails I have trod, 

There's a child who bases his faith on me; 
There’s a dog who thinks I’m a god. 


Lord, keep me worthy—Lord, keep me clean 
And fearless and undefiled, 

Lest I lose caste in the sight of a dog, 
And the wide, clear eyes of a child! 


C. T. Davis in The Family Circle 
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Pigs Have Sense 
ALFRED S. CAMPBELL 


ROBABLY the most misunderstood 

animal in the whole world is the pig. 
As soon as his name is mentioned, someone 
in any crowd begins to talk about “filthy 
animals” and “nasty, dirty beasts.” It 
would surprise some of those people to 
know the truth; that the pig is, wherever 
possible, a cleanly animal, that left to its 
own devices it is the only animal that will 
balance its own diet, and that it has real 
intelligence. 

If pigs are kept in a pig yard of the old- 
fashioned type, about ten feet square and 
seldom if ever cleaned out, they have no 
choice but to be filthy. No animal could 
keep clean under those circumstances, 
especially if pails of garbage were dumped 
into an inadequate trough in the pen sey- 
eral times a day and the left-overs allowed 
to decay. 

There is a reason for everything a pig 
does, which is more than we can say for a 
great many human beings. When a pig 
plows up a hole in the mud and wallows in 
it, that is because it suffers greatly from 
the heat, and knows that a mud bath is 
cooling. When he squeals just before meal- 
time it is because he knows that it is time 
to remind his owner of the hour. A mother 
pig makes a comfortable nest for her little 
ones, using any material at hand, and 
carrying it some distance in her mouth. 

If you should give a pig five pounds a 
day of each of a hundred different foods, 
it would eat just enough of the right ele- 
ments to balance its diet, instead of devour- 
ing all the sweets or all the starches at 
once. No other animal that we know of will 
do this. 

A mother pig will fight desperately to 
defend her young. She has many different 
sounds, from the gentle grunt with which 
she calls her children to meals to the 
startled WHOOF with which she warns 
them of danger, and even to an angry snarl- 
ing when she is about to attack an enemy. 
Her squealing expresses hunger and impa- 
tience, or pain. 

In the Don Valley, made famous by 
Ernest Thompson Seton, just outside To- 
ronto, is the well-known Donalda Farms. 
Here each pig has a separate tiled pen, 
with a cement floor. It sleeps on a raised 
platform, on a truss of clean straw. Run- 
ning water constantly circulates through a 
trough at one end of the pen. During the 
day a radio plays soft music. These pigs 
are not only spotlessly clean and absolutely 
odorless, but they are contented and healthy. 
When they go outside, it is to graze in 
broad meadows of clover, amply shaded by 
great trees. 

If you want to understand pigs, get a 
baby one and bring him up on a bottle. In 
a few days’ time he will learn to follow you 
wherever you go, and will amuse you by 
his antics, for he is a clown at heart. After 
such an experience you will never again 
misunderstand his race. 


Leaves are said to sleep at night, and 
turn their edges to the moonlight so the 
radiation which would otherwise chill them, 
does not cause them to die. When the sun 
rises, however, the flat surface greets the 
warmth. 
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Dictionary Animals 
STANLEY STOTZ 


N the pages of your dictionary you'll 
lina pictures and deseriptions of many 
queer animals, and you have probably won- 
dered if they actually existed. 


The Aard-vark 


The first one you’re likely to meet is the 
aard-vark whose name is Danish for earth 
pig. He lives in Africa and is usually about 
five feet long including his tail. He eats 
ants, which he pulls out of ant hills and 
holes with his long sticky tongue. 


The Aard-wolf 

Like the aard-vark, the aard-wolf’s name 
is Danish and it means earth wolf. He is 
no kin to the aard-vark, but he is closely 
related to the hyena which he resembles. 
The aard-wolf is a hyena shaped creature 
with a striped coat and a small shaggy 
mane. He feeds on insects, and is especially 
fond of termites. 
The Aye-Aye 

“Aye, aye,” says the sailor to his superior 
officer. But in the island of Madagascar, 
aye-aye is the name of a queer animal of 
the lemur family. He resembles the rat, 
but he has larger ears and longer fingers or 
toes. He eats about the same things that 
rats in this country eat. 


The Cameleopard 


The cameleopard lives in South Africa, 
and his name comes from combining the 
words camel and pard or leopard. In fact 
he is a vest pocket edition of a giraffe with 
a leopard’s body, the spots of a leopard, and 
a neck like a small giraffe. His habits are 
like those of honest-to-goodness giraffes. 


The Catalo 


The catalo is one-half America buffalo 
and one-half domestic cattle. This animal 
was invented by Uncle Sam’s Bureau of 
Animal Industry for the purpose of produc- 
ing a skin finer than a buffalo hide, and 
also to combine the flavor of buffalo meat 
with ordinary beef. Perfection has not been 
reached, but the government experts are 
still experimenting with these animals on 
ranches in the western states. 


The Zeburro 


No, this is not a Frenchman’s attempt to 
say “the burro” in English, but the name 
of another animal invented by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. He has other names, 
too, among them zebra. 

The laziness and stubbornness of the 
burro was a problem that puzzled the scien- 
tists at Uncle Sam’s experimental farms, 
until Emperor Menelik of Ethiopia gave 
the late President Theodore Roosevelt sev- 
eral specimens of the imperial zebra of 
Abyssinia. The scientists began to think 
that if the speed and intelligence of the 
zebra could be combined with the good quali- 
ties of the slow but gentle burro of the 
southwest, a valuable animal would be ob- 
tained. In fact, such an animal was pro- 


duced at the governmental experiment 
farms. This animal looked like a large 
zebra, with beautiful black and _ white 


stripes. However, the zebra’s nasty temper 
has gone along with the stubbornness of the 
burro. How successful this experiment will 
be, is not yet definitely known. 
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A FRIENDLY FELLOW LOOKING FOR A FRIEND 


On ee a Dog 


OQ those who love the race, the purchase 

of a new dog is an experience unique 
in flavor and substance, writes Frederic F. 
Van de Water in his book, “We’re Still in 
the Country” (New York: John Day). No 
other earthly matter quite parallels it... . 
Buying a pup is at once a gay and fateful 
ceremony. You are about to enrich your 
life with one thing more to love and laugh 
at and learn. to understand and cherish. 
You are enlarging your heart by adding 
still another small pensioner to those al- 
ready dependent on its affection and mercy. 
Such dilation requires no effort. Instead 
you itch to include all the kennel’s wares in 
your purchase. 

You find yourself yearning over each of 
the black, rubbery expectants who stare up 
at you, prick-eared, through the pens’ wires. 
You find yourself, also, juggling your 
choice. Which pair of eyes beneath shaggy 
brows will be destined to watch you all the 
rest of their life with bright devotion? 
Which of the little tails, now blurred with 
action, will vibrate most often hereafter to 
the sound of your voice? Which of the 
spirits in these odd, low, hammerheaded 
containers will weld itself for life’s dura- 
tion firmly to your own? 

Existence holds few profounder, more de- 
lightful questions. Existence, I know, pre- 
sents no other problem that is so certain to 
be solved triumphantly. Four times, since 
Althea and I were wed, we have picked out 
a pup from all its mates. Four times, there- 
after, we have praised the good fortune and 
the wisdom that enabled us to make so 
unerringly correct a choice. Actually, I 
question whether either guided us. One of 
the joyous things about dogs is the odd fact 
that the puppy you buy always proves to be 
the very one you wanted above all others. 


Animals need a constant supply of water. 


Natural Enemies 
EMMA GARY WALLACE 


HERE are certain animals which do 

not feel kindly toward each other. We 
cannot always tell just why this is the case. 
Perhaps if we could go back far enough to 
some time when the world was a lot 
younger, we would discover the reason for 
this enmity or these hard feelings. 

We do know, however, that while dogs 
and cats raised together may get along 
fairly well, that dogs do love to chase cats 
and to frighten them so that the cats will 
climb trees to get out of their way. We 
know that cats in turn like to chase mice. 
Sometimes they make a meal of the little 
creatures right away, and at other times 
they tease them by pretending they are 
going to let them go. 

But we do not all understand that red 
squirrels and gray squirrels, although both 
are members of the squirrel family, do not 
get along well together. In fact, a never- 
ending struggle for life between the red 
and the gray squirrel goes. on. 

The red squirrel is a native of Canada 
and our own north woods. During the past. 
few years many of the frisky little crea- 
tures have found their way into New 
England. 

This meant that there would scarcely be 
nuts enough for both groups, and so the 
grays have moved out in search of food and 
great numbers of them have reached New 
York State. Probably they will keep on 
going West, as the reds follow and maim 
and destroy them whenever they can. 

These little red squirrels are deliber- 
ately fierce and cruel and the warfare, 
carried on relentlessly, is putting the grays 
to flight with surprising rapidity. This 
seems too bad, as, perhaps, in time the 
beautiful little gray squirrels will dis- 
appear entirely. 
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Che Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 
I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band 
and the name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been duly elected, special Band of 
Mercy literature and a gilt badge for the president. 
See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy Supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Nine hundred and twenty new Bands of 
Mercy were organized during March. Of 
these, 279 were in Illinois, 253 in Rhode 
Island, 79 in Georgia, 63 in Florida, 51 in 
Virginia, 49 in Massachusetts, 47 in South 
Carolina, 41 in Maine, 25 in Texas, 23 in 
Pennsylvania, nine in Tennessee, and one 
in Nebraska. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent American Society, 239,437. 


Hummingbirds Like 
Gardens 


LESTER BANKS 


OME summer day you will hear a whir 

of small wings, little more than a buzz, 
and see what looks to be a large insect. 
He will light on this flower and that, but 
always with his wings in motion. This you 
will recognize as our smallest bird, the hum- 
mingbird. You will observe that he prefers 
the most brightly colored flowers, particu- 
larly those containing blue. If there is 
larkspur in your garden it will be the fav- 
crite plant. 

Would you like to have this little visitor 
end his brothers come often to your garden? 
Then you must try to make it a colorfu! 
place, planting bright, attractive things, 
many of them blue. And remember to have 
plenty of larkspur; for it is the irresistible 
invitation. If you will approach the hum- 
mingbirds slowly and without sudden 
movement, letting them see you in the 
garden day after day, the little creatures 
will become so familiar that you can stand 
very near them while they work. They will 
busy themselves on a clump of larkspur for 
several minutes while you stand only a yard 
away, watching them. Only at such close 
range can you thoroughly appreciate the 
beauty, charm and wonderful activity of the 
hummingbird. 

A New Hampshire animal lover, finding 
that one of these little birds often visited 
her garden, made a pet of it. She feeds it 
honey on a toothpick, or a syrup made of 
sugar and water which the bird takes from 
a small plate. There seems to be no desire 
te leave. He stays in the house and sleeps 
late each morning, in the dainty bed of 
white cotton. The only difficulty, apparent- 
ly, is that the woman seems to like the 
other pet, a chow dog, too well; and when 
the canine is petted the hummingbird 


squeaks angrily and dashes at his mistress’ 
hand to peck her fingers. He declines to 
be placated; the mistress simply must let 
that horrid dog alone. 
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“ALL IN A DAY’S WORK”— 


says this young colt as he submits to an 
embrace from a pretty summer visitor to 
Cape George in Nova Scotia 


Victory for Dog Owners 
ELLIOTT H. MARRUS 


To how many bites is a dog entitled? 

This was the question asked of the New 
York State Legislature recently. The prob- 
lem arose in the discussion of a proposed 
law to make the owner of a dog liable for 
damages if the pet bites anyone. At pres- 
ent, the statutes provide that the owner is 
liable if he had previous opportunity to 
know that his dog was of a vicious nature. 

Fortunately the proposed law was de- 
feated—to the consternation of the mail- 
men who had backed the bill. The legis- 
lators realized that a tame and gentle 
animal might, on some provocation, grab 
the trouser leg of a strange postman. The 
owner should not be made to pay heavy 
damages unless he had reason, from past 
experiences, to believe that his pet was 
vicious. 

One senator, in a burst of eloquence, 
said: “It is a traditional and elementary 
principle of the common law, a principle 
that has come down to us from the Middle 
Ages, that every dog is entitled to one bite. 
I sincerely trust that this august body will 
not see fit to overthrow that great prin- 
ciple.” 

So closes another attempt to burden pet 
owners with unnecessarily heavy liabilities. 
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If I Could Be 


LALIA MITCHELL THORNTON 


No bird would kill me to possess 

The feathers fair in which I dress; 

No beast would follow to my lair 

To take away the clothes I wear; 

And if I were too small to cook 

No fish would catch me on a hook; 

It would be nice if I could be 

Much more like them, much less like me. 


A Plea for the Blue Jay 


JULIETTE FRAZIER 


T was a frosty October morning. A blue 

jay perched upon a fence post, hammer- 
ing at an acorn, held my attention as I 
stood by my window. 

His motions were vigorous. The mellow 
sunlight caressed his handsome coat of blue, 
edged with black and white. He seemed 
fully aware of his distinction, judging by 
the proud way he held his crested head. 

Finally the acorn shell dropped to the 
ground. The bird took to the air with a 
loud scream of jay-jay-jay—just in time 
to miss being hit by sling-shot aimed at 
him by a thoughtless boy. 

“Don’t shoot at birds,’ I called to the 
boy. 

“Oh, I’m only shooting jays and the like. 
Pa wants ’em killed, ’cause they do so much 
damage,” replied the boy. 

I recalled having seen this same boy on 
other occasions strolling along the edge of 
the wood. I remembered the day I found 


. an injured sparrow struggling in the grass 


along the path. When I picked up the 
little sufferer, blood oozed from his head, 
and after a few gasps, he died in my hand. 
Another time I found a blue jay with a 
broken wing. 

Boys who shoot at birds with a sling 
often let their victims lie wherever they 
drop, regardless of whether they are dead 
or only wounded and suffering. 

There are many birds, including the blue 
jay, that are thought, by some people, to be 
far more destructive than they really are. 
For instance, shocking stories of murder in 
the song birds’ nests have branded the blue 
jay with a bad name. But scientists who 
have turned the searchlight on his deeds 
find that his sins have been greatly exag- 
gerated. The jay is more apt to eat the 
eggs in the song birds’ nests than he is to 
eat the nestlings. Wild berries, acorns, 
nuts, and the larger seeds of trees and 
shrubs, are what the jays gather in the fall. 
Most of these are stored away, squirrel- 
fashion, for winter days. Most of his food 
during the summer months consists of in- 
sects. A couple of years ago, when cater- 
pillars were about to destroy the leaves 
on all the trees around our house, I wel- 
comed the blue jays as I watched them eat 
these pests by the hundreds. Considering 
the large number of caterpillars, ants and 
other destructive insects that form the 
blue jay’s daily bill of fare, we should not 
begrudge him a bit of grain, a few nuts 
or berries from our fields. His beauty alone 
justifies his existence, and entitles him to 
protection by lovers of beauty. 


Please remember the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A. when making your will. 
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How the Elep 
E. A. BACON 


i ky elephant has the most useful nose of all animals. 
It is true, simply because he can use it for so many 
things, and in so many ways. 

First. His nose, commonly known as his trunk, is a trumpet, 
for through it he communicates with the other elephants in 
the herd. 

Second. It is a feeder, for he uses it to put his food into 
his mouth. 

Third. It is a siphon and a sprayer, for he draws water up 
into it, then sprays it over himself, not only because all ele- 
phants love water, but also because it helps to keep his thick 
hide in normal condition. The spray is also cooling. 

Fourth. It is a lever, for he can use it to pry up many heavy 
objects. 

Fifth. It is a crane, for he uses it much like a derrick, to 
hoist heavy material, such as logs, which would require many 
men to lift. : 

Sixth. It is a pusher. Haven’t you seen pictures where a 
fond parent is pushing the baby elephant when a herd is on 
the march? 

Seventh. It is a conveyor, as he uses it to carry hosts of 
different things, some of them quite long distances, and also 
to shunt things about on commands from his master. 

Eighth. It also serves as a stepladder. Riders use it as a 
means of reaching his broad head or back. 

Ninth. It is a regular nose, too. He has to breathe, 
doesn’t he? 

Tenth. It also serves as a flail, for he makes good use of it 
during play, and as a means of punishment. 

Lastly, it is the elephant’s signaling device, for he raises it 
above his head and waves it about in the air in a manner 
understood only by other elephants, or those who comprehend 
elephant language. 

All interested in the prize contest for the best four- 
line verse, written by a boy or girl under 12 years of 
age, are reminded that no entries will be admitted after 
June 1, 1939. Do not send any verses until you have 
read the directions published in the March issue of “Our 
Dumb Animals,” or have secured full particulars from 
the Verse Editor, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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Close to My Heart 
HARLAND E. FITCH 


There are plenty of kittens all fluffy and puffy, 
As cunning and cute as can be, 

But my little white one is truly the right one 

To be a companion to me. 


There are millions of kittens all patterns and colors, 
Iam sure they are someone’s delight; 

I view them with pleasure but always my treasure 

Is this little bundle of white. 


Though all the wee kittens have ways that are charming, 
And each one is doing its part, 

This sprite little, bright little, white little kitten 
Just snuggles up close to my heart. 


A Black and White Spotted Puppy 


FRED CORNELIUS 


— was such a dear little black and white spotted 
puppy, and he had lost his mother. He whimpered like a 
child, for he, was cold and hungry. 

How was Betty going to feed him? She tried first with a 
spoon, but the puppy didn’t understand that way of eating. 
Then, she thought of a bottle and a rubber nipple. She found 
them and filled the bottle half full of warm milk. And how 
the hungry puppy did go for this! He kept right on till the 


bottle was almost empty and his little stomach stuck out like 
a football. 


Then Betty found a box and made him a soft, warm bed. 
He was soon fast asleep. And, of course, Betty was happy. 
She had saved the puppy’s life. “Spot will make a good play- 
mate,” she said, “and it’s going to be a lot of fun feeding him.” 


Answers to “What Animals Are These?” puzzle published 
last month: 1. Dromedaries. 2. Chinchillas. 3. Marmosets. 
4. Rhinoceros. 5. Chipmunks. 6. Elephants. 7. Antelopes. 


8. Porcupines. 9. Chimpanzees. 10. Chameleons. 
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Motherhood in Animal Life 


ELLA MCELLIGOTT 


HEN Mother’s Day comes around 

each year, I always think that we 
could very properly stretch dur observance 
of the day to include animal motherhood, 
in order to pay tribute to the.many fine 
animals who care for their young as 
devotedly as do human mothers. 


Many stories are told of the courage and 
tenderness of mother animals. They have 
sympathy and understanding, it seems, for 
they often adopt and raise animals, not of 
their own kind in many instances, when the 
rightful mother was taken, perhaps by the 
wanton shot of an unthinking, so-called 
sportsman. Mother cats will take little 
puppies and chicks, and dogs and other 
animals, including the wild beasts, play fos- 
ter mother, too. 


An animal mother and her young are 
always an inspiring sight. The traffic officer 
will stop a line of cars on the boulevard to 
let a mother cat, or duck with babies, cross 
to the other side when she suddenly finds 
herself on the busy highway. 

Pictures of animals are always of great 
interest, but those that include the mother 
animal surrounded by her young have 
greater human appeal. 

The cats and dogs that are such com- 
panions are usually the mother animals, 
ample of form and sedate of manner. 
Motherhood adds a touch of wisdom to the 
faces of animals, and gives them character 
and stamps them as individuals, rather 
than just cats, or dogs, or whatever they 
may be. 

Of course, when we talk of motherhood 
in animals, we cannot omit saying a word 
for the birds and the lowly fowl. A mother 
hen scratching the ground, and fighting for 
her chicks is always a sight that takes the 
attention, and the industry'of the mother 
bird in her task of feeding ever-open mouths 
is well known. , 

I ‘am sure many children unconsciously 
learn lessons of kindness and tenderness 
while observing the way animals, birds, and 
fowl treat their young, and I imagine many 
human mothers take courage to go on with 
their tasks in spite of obstacles, when they 
see how patient and loving the mother ani- 
mal is with her babies. 


Our Schools and Crime 


The average age of the criminal of the 
United States is 23 years. In all the prisons 
of the United States the largest age group 
is around 19, and the next largest group 18. 


This was always George T. Angell’s con- 
tention when talking or writing about hu- 
mane education, says the Kind Deeds Mes- 
senger. “Of the possible criminals of the 
future only a few can be reached in the 
home or the church, but with few excep- 
tions, they are in our schools, Years of 
experience have taught a great multitude 
of teachers that humane education in the 
schools is a vital factor in character build- 
ing. Rarely will you find in our jails or 
prisons, either among the young or old, one 
who in childhood days was taught to be just 
and kind to helpless animals. ALL REC- 
ORDS BEAR OUT THIS STATEMENT.” 
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MOTORIST 
WATCH 
OUT (He 


180 LONGWOOD AVE., BOSTON 


Stickers printed in blue ink with the 
above design and lettering, for use on the 
backs of envelopes, will be mailed free upon 
request to Secretary, Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A., 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Remarkable but True 


After a two and a half years’ hunt for 
home and his owners, “Jiggs,” a half shep- 
herd and half St. Bernard, found them 
2,000 miles from the place where he was 
left behind. 

Such a statement may be thought incred- 
ible but its truth has been established 
beyond a doubt. Here are the facts as com- 
municated by Jiggs’ master, Mr. Oscar 
Bengston to Dr. Francis H. Rowley: 

Dear Sir: 

“We are the party that owns Jiggs—the 
dog that came 2,000 miles from Truman, 
Minn., to Anaheim, California. It took him 
214 years to make the trip. We are very 
happy having our dog back with us again 
and Jiggs is very happy, too. 

(Signed) Oscark BENGSTON 
Anaheim 


Mr. and Mrs. Bengston could not believe 
Jiggs’ feat possible at first but identifying 
marks and the dog’s own actions soon made 
recognition mutual. We believe this is one 
of the longest trips ever made by a dog so 
clearly authenticated. 


Boy Prays— Dog Returfs 


An Associated Press dispatch in the 
Chicago Sunday Tribune of March 26 states 
that “Wiggles,” a dog, was left behind 
when the D. C. Riedel family moved the 150 
miles from Erie, Pa., to Pittsburgh on Oc- 
tober 1, 1938. Nightly four-year-old Donald 
Riedel prayed for the return of his dog. A 
couple of days ago Mrs. Riedel found the 
dog, that never before had been in Pitts- 
burgh, sleeping on the back porch, worn out 
from months of wandering. The animal had 
been given to an Erie resident, who reported 
he disappeared two days later. 
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IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


YOURS FAITHFULLY, Cyril Nash. 


This is the autobiography of a sturdy 
and exceptionally intelligent female schnau- 
zer, “Sonia” by name, whose master, an 
actor, broadcaster and playwright, is an 
admirer and keen breeder of her type. The 
daily incidents of the kennels and the 
bigger landmarks of prize-winning at 
Cruft’s, of courtship and mating and rears 
ing a litter of pups, are cleverly narrated, 

It is an interesting stor, written with @ 
uncanny insight and without any senti- 
mentality. And the reader will find with ¥ 
surprise that he has gained from it a great 
deal of sound, practical information on just J 
those points that are of most interest— 
from the dog’s point of view as well as his 4 

yown. 

180 pp. $2. Longmans, Green and Co., 

New York. 


Congratulations to the Scottish S. P. Cy 
A., Edinburgh, which this year celebrates: 
its centenary. In honor of this event an¥ 
illustrated history of the Society is being 
prepared to be included in the annual 
report. 

A horse which it is claimed is forty years 
old is owned by Mr. Sumner G. Murray of J 
Wells, Maine. “Dan,” as the animal is 
called, does all the harvesting, haying, wood 
hauling and many other chores which usu- 
ally fall to the task of a good farm horse. 
Mr. Murray fears, however, that the prob- 
lem of proper feeding for a horse minus the 
necessary teeth may mean the necessity of 
humanely disposing of Dan before long. 
During the 23 years that the horse has been 
in the Murray family he has had the very 
best of care. ' 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Av- 
enue. 


Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of @ 


the world. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of -our two J 
Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10.00 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 

Sustaining Life 2000 Annual 100 
Children’s $0.75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
POLLARD, Treasurer, 1890 Longwood Avenue, 
oston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


by it. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


e In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 

The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital should, nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,’ as 
the Hospital is not incorporated but is the property of that Society and is conducted 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to.the American Humane Education Society.), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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